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Background  on — 


A  Good  Customer  of  Other  Industries 


OUR  NATION'S 

AGRICULTURE 

American  agriculture  has  advanced  more  in 
the  past  50  years  than  in  all  the  prior  years  of 
our  history.  Modern  farming  and  ranching,  com- 
bined with  a  progressive  system  of  marketing, 
processing,  and  merchandising,  provide: 

•  Abundant,  wholesome  food  when,  where, 
and  in  the  forms  we  want  it. 

•  Farm  products  with  new  qualities  for  home 
and  industry. 

The  foundation  for  continuing  agricultural  ad- 
vances, which  reach  from  farm  to  market  to  home 
or  industry,  is  research  and  the  ingenuity  of 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Research  by  government  and  industry  is  con- 
stantly improving  plants  and  animals,  providing 
better  management  of  soil  and  water,  finding 
new  uses  for  farm  products,  and  devising  new 
and  better  methods  of  marketing,  transporting, 
storing,  and  merchandising  farm  products.  Edu- 
cational services  quickly  carry  the  new  knowl- 
edge to  farmers  and  others  who  put  it  to  use. 

WHAT  IS  MODERN  FARMING? 

The  Nation's  Biggest  Industry 

Farming  employs  7.4  million  workers,  more 
than  are  employed  in: 

The  steel  industry,  or 

The  automobile  industry,  or 

Transportation    and    public    utilities    com- 
bined. 

Investment  in  agriculture  exceeds  $203  billion, 
equal  to: 

3  4  of  the  value  of  current  assets  of  all  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  or 

3  4  of  the  market  value  of  all  corporation 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  represents 
$21,300  for  each  farm  employee,  as  compared 
with  $15,900  for  each  worker  in  manufacturing 
industry. 


The  farmer  spends  $25  to  $26  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock; another  $15  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy — food,  clothing, 
drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  and  other  products 
and  services. 

Each  year  the  farmer's  purchases  include: 

$2.5  to  $3  billion  in  new  farm  tractors  and 
other  motor  vehicles,  machinery  and 
equipment.  (About  $1  billion  was  spent  in 
1959  by  the  primary  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry for  equipment  and  new  plants.) 

$3.5  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 
Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry. 

$1.5  billion  for  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Products  containing  320  million  pounds  of 
rubber — about  9  percent  of  the  total  used 
in  the  United  States,  or  enough  to  put 
tires  on  nearly  6  million  automobiles. 

24  billion  kwh  of  electricity — or  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total,  or  more  than  is 
needed  annually  by  Baltimore.  Chicago, 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Houston  combined. 


A  Creator  of  Employment 

4  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private  employment 
are  related  to  agriculture. 

10  million  people  have  jobs  storing,  transport- 
ing, processing  and  merchandising  agricultural 
products. 

6  million  people  have  jobs  providing  the  sup- 
plies farmers  use. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  the  1958  Census 
of  Manufactures: 

Meat  and  poultry,  including  meatpacking, 
prepared  meats,  and  poultry  dressing 
plants — 308,500  employees  and  a  payroll 
of  nearly  $1.5  billion. 


Dairy,  including  fluid  milk,  concentrated 
and  dried  milk,  natural  cheese,  creamery 
butter,  ice  cream,  and  special  dairy  prod- 
ucts— 292,600  employees  and  a  payroll  of 
more  than  $1.3  billion. 

Baking,  including  bread  and  related  prod- 
ucts and  biscuits  and  crackers — 299,000 
employees  and  a  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3 
billion. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned,  frozen,  and 
processed  as  pickles  and  sauces — 172,400 
employees  and  a  payroll  of  $591  million. 

Cotton  broadwoven  fabrics  industry — 242,- 
500  employees  and  a  payroll  of  $722 
million. 

An   Efficient,  Progressive   Industry 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  4  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  in  1919-21. 
Crop  production  is  58  percent  higher  per  acre. 
Output  per  breeding  animal  is  81  percent  greater. 

Productivity  of  the  American  farm  worker  in 
the  1950's  increased  by  9  percent  a  year.  Output 
per  man-hour  in  nonagricultural  industry  in- 
creased by  2!/£  percent  a  year. 

One  farm  worker  produces  food  for  himself 
and  24  others. 

Export  Trade 

$4.5  billion  in  farm  products  were  exported  in 
fiscal  year  1960.  The  volume  of  products  was  a 
record. 

A  Tax  Payer 

In  1959: 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  totaled  $1.2  billion. 
Tax  on  personal  property  on  farms  was  another 
quarter  billion  dollars. 

Income  taxes  paid  by  the  farm  population 
amounted  to  $l1/4  billion. 

Net  taxes  paid  by  farmers  on  motor  fuels  were 
$372  million. 

Motor  vehicle  license  fees  and  taxes  paid  by 
farmers  were  $172  million. 

Industries  which  supply  farmers  and  those 
which  market,  process,  transport,  and  merchan- 
dise farm  products  are  taxpayers,  too.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tax  bill  of  food  processors,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  was  almost  $1.7  billion  in 
1957. 


Defense 

American  food  and  other  farm  products  are 
shared  with  friendly  nations  and  underdeveloped 
countries.   This  strengthens  the  Free  World. 

Surplus  farm  crops  are  exchanged  for  a  large 
group  of  strategic  materials. 

American  farmers  fed  us  and  our  allies  during 
two  world  wars.  They  did  it  without  drawing  on 
the  manpower  needed  by  the  armed  forces  or  by 
industries  producing  war  material. 


Farming    Is   Food 
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Each  of  us  in  1959  consumed  these  and  other 
products  of  farm  and  ranch: 

160.1  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and 

mutton. 
Nearly  35  pounds  of  chicken  and  turkey. 

198  pounds  of  fruits  (fresh  fruit  equivalent). 

198    pounds   of   vegetables    (fresh   vegetables 
equivalent). 

678   pounds   of   dairy   products    (whole   milk 
equivalent). 

106   pounds  of   potatoes  and  8.5   pounds   of 
sweetpotatoes. 

We  can  choose  from  as  many  as  5,000  different 
foods  when  we  go  to  market — fresh,  canned, 
frozen,  concentrated,  dehydrated,  ready-mixed, 
ready-to-serve,  or  in  heat-and-serve  form. 

Two-thirds  of  our  protein  comes  from  meat, 
milk,  poultry,  and  other  animal  products. 


Clothing 

In  1959,  we  used: 

4.3  billion  pounds  of  cotton,  or  more  than  24 
pounds  per  person.  That's  the  equivalent 
of  about  24  house  dresses,  or  30  dress 
shirts,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation. 

431  million  pounds  of  wool,  more  than  2 
pounds  per  person. 

And  research  has  given  these  natural  fibers 
new  qualities.  Specially  treated  cotton 
resists  everything  from  wrinkles  to  fire. 
Wool  can  be  treated  to  keep  it  from 
shrinking  when  it  is  washed. 


Farming    Is   Shelter 

It  takes  1  acre  of  healthy  forest  20  years  to 
grow  the  lumber  for  a  5-room  frame  house. 

Farmers  and  other  small  woodland  owners 
control  54  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
forest.   Three  out  of  4  forest  owners  are  farmers. 


2.3  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  20-cent  loaf  of 
white  bread. 

About  11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of  milk. 

For  Clothing 

About  29  cents  for  the  cotton  in  a  man's  $4 
business  shirt. 


For  Shelter 

About  25  cents  stumpage  for  each  $1  worth  of 
pine  lumber  produced  from  his  woods. 


A  Host  of  Other  Products 

Pencillin,  some  vitamins,  and  the  blood  plasma 

extender  dextran. 

Plastics,  smokeless  gun  powder,  and  quick- 
drying  paints. 

Die  models,  from  chemically  impregnated 
wood,  fcr  use  in  the  automobile  industry  and 
other  manufacturing. 

Paper.  About  400  pounds  of  paper  per  person 
is  consumed  each  year.  This  requires  the  net  an- 
nual wood  growth  from  about  %  acre  of  com- 
mercial forest.  A  large  New  York  paper  uses  the 
equivalent  of  the  net  annual  growth  from  6,000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land  for  its  Sunday 
issue,  or  the  net  annual  growth  from  500,000 
acres  every  year. 

Corn  cobs,  for  air-blast  cleaning  of  metals. 

And  the  day  of  the  "wood-burning  rocket" 
may  arrive.  Nitrocellulose,  derived  mainly  from 
wood  pulp,  is  a  major  ingredient  of  some  solid 
fuel  propellents  of  missiles. 


WHAT  DOES  THE   FARMER 
RECEIVE? 

For  Food 

38  cents  of  each  $1  spent  for  food. 

2.4  cents  for  the  corn  in  a  26-cent  box  of  corn 
flakes. 

62  cents  of  each  $1  spent  for  choice  grade  beef. 

11  cents  for  the  oranges  in  a  26-cent  can  of 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate. 


Income  From  His  Labor  and  Capital 

Farm  people  in  1959  received: 

$33.1  billion  in  sales  of  crops  and  livestock, 
with  a  net  income  for  farm  operators  of 
$11.3  billion  from  farming. 

$6.8  billion  from  work  performed  off  the 
farm. 

$965  per  capita — $644  from  farming  plus 
$321  from  nonfarm  sources.  (Per  capita 
income  of  the  nonfarm  population  was 
$2,216,  including  $17  from  farming.  Non- 
farm  people  in  1959  received  $2.7  billion 
income  directly  from  agriculture.) 

$1.29  in  net  income  for  1  hour  of  farmwork, 
including  income  from  capital  assets.  By 
contrast,  1  hour's  work  in  a  factory  aver- 
aged $2.22,  and  hourly  earnings  in  food 
marketing  averaged  $2.06. 


NEW  MOTION  PICTURE  TELLS  THE  STORY 

A  new  color  motion  picture  MIRACLES  FROM 
AGRICULTURE  presents  the  dramatic  story  of 
modern  agriculture.  This  13y2-Tiiinute  film  is  the 
story  of  high  quality  foods  and  fiber  when,  where, 
and  in  the  forms  we  want  them.  These  are  achieve- 
ments of  efficient  research,  production,  and  market- 
ing. For  prints  of  the  film,  write  to  your  Land-Grant 
College  or  University,  or  to  Motion  Picture  Service. 
Office  of  Information.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Black-and-white 
prints  also  are  available. 


WHAT  DO  WE   SPEND   FOR 
FOOD? 

From  Our  Income 

20  percent  of  our  disposable  income  went  for 
food  in  1959.  If  we  had  bought  in  1959  the  same 
kinds  and  quantities  of  food  we  ate  in  1935-39, 
we  would  have  spent  only  15  percent  of  our  1959 
income. 

We  spent  23^  percent  of  our  disposable  in- 
come for  food  in  1929  and  22%  percent  in  1939. 

Japanese  spend  about  42  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  for  food,  West  Germans  45  per- 
cent, and  Russians  56  percent. 

In  Terms  of  an  Hour's  Work 

1  hour's  work  in  a  factory  buys  more  food 
today  than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Pay  for  1 
hour's  factory  labor  would  buy: 

Round  steak:  2.1  pounds  in  1959;  1.8  pounds 
in  1939;  1.2  in  1929;  or 

Bacon:   3.3  pounds  in   1959;   2  pounds  in 
1939;  1.3  in  1929;  or 

Milk:  17.6  pints  in  1959;  10.4  pints  in  1939; 
7.8  in  1929;  or 

Oranges:  3.3  dozen  in  1959;  2.2  dozen  in 
1939;  1.3  in  1929. 

As  Compared  with  Other  Products 

Food  costs  have  risen  less  since  1947-49  than 
most  other  consumer  items  in  the  cost-of-living 
index.  For  all  items  on  the  list,  the  increase  in 
cost  to  late  1960  was  27.4  percent.  For  all  food, 
the  increase  was  21.1  percent. 

The  retail  cost  of  the  farm  food  "market 
basket"  is  12  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1947- 
49,  but  the  farm  value  of  the  food  in  this  market 
basket  is  14  percent  lower. 
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